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Rosalind: "So I do, but, i' faith, I should have been a woman 

by right."). At the conclusion of Act V, Scene iii, Rosalind and 
Orlando (in this performance by the American Shakespeare Theatre) 
kiss--Rosalind as Rosalind? Rosalind as Ganymede? Rosalind playing 
the role of Rosalind (functioning as Rosalind for Orlando). What 


is (@tre) in Oliver's orchard in Duke Frederick's court in the 


Forest of Arden/what appears to be (paraitre) in Oliver's orchard 
in Duke Frederick's court in the Forest of Arden. The role of 
Rosalind (until the Restoration of Charles II the role was per- 
fromed by a boy): in the inner play (from the beginning of Act II 
to the conclusion of Act V, Scene iv) Rosalind functions both as 

a male (Ganymede) and as a female (the pseudo-Rosalind for Orlando; 
as herself for Celia and Touchstone) the role of Rosalind--an 
androgynous role. Ganymede: a beautiful Trojan youth who is made 
immortal and transferred to Olympus (according to Homer by the gods 
according to others by the eagle of Zeus or by Zeus himself in the 
form of an eagle) where he supplants/fulfills the function that 
prior to his arrival had been fulfilled by Hebe (daughter of Zeus 
and Hera) Ganymede--cupbearer of Zeus/of the Olympian gods. The 
role of Jaques: the melancholy spectator of both the inner and the 
outer plays (Rosalind: "They say you are a melancholy fellow." 
Jaques: "I am so. I do love it better than laughing. . . I have 
neither the scholar's melancholy, which is emulation; nor the 
musician's, which is fantastical; nor the courtier's, which is 
proud; nor the soldier's, which is ambitious; nor the lawyer's, 
which is politic; nor the lady's, which is nice; nor the lover's, 
which is all these: but it is a melancholy of mine own, compounded 
of many simples, extracted from many objects, and indeed the sundry 
contemplation of my travels, in which my often rumination wraps me 
in a most humorous sadness." Act IV, Scene i) Jaques the non- 
participating spectator whose psychic distance is E-3/1 certainly 
whose perspective permits him to conclude that "All the world's a 
stage,/ And all the men and women merely players./ They have their 
exits and their entrances,/ And one man in his time plays many 
parts,/ His acts being seven ages. . . (Act II, Scene vii) who 
before taking his leave as the celebratory dance at the conclusion 
of the play is about to begin announces that he will join the Duke 
who has renounced court life for a religious life: "So, to your 


pleasures!/ I am for other than for dancing measures," Fare you well. 
(Stratford, CT: 7-21-76) 





